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JUVENILE CBDHE * 

If ranch of the literature of oar age is made to minister 
to the glory of our civilization, it is but well that a portion 
of it should be made to minister to our humiliation, and to 
awaken sympathy for the past sufferings of our kindred by 
pointing out the ingeniously cloaked miseries of onr own 
times. It is seen that too much prosperity hardens our hearts, 
stimulates oar selfishness, and unfeelingly separates ns from 
onr fellow-men. Bays of tribulation follow days of great 
commercial prosperity; days of epidemics follow days of 
great sanitary well-being; days of martial strife follow long 
days of peace; and days of social corruption and decay fol- 
low days of social health and strength. It is thus that the 
pride of our nature is kept in check ; it is thus that onr in- 
humanity to man is punished by providential visitation, and 
that a bottomless grave is dug for that vile part of our 
nature which would stop the wheels of moral progress, and 
turn this fair planet into a place of eternal snffering and 
wretchedness for mankind. Let no man ignorantly boast of 
the brilliancy of our social edifice until peace and comfort, 
health and prosperity, are as securely provided for the 
humblest of those who constitute it as for the highest. To 
be perpetually sonnd and normal we must have an equality 
of 'rational human enjoyment, whatever may be the dis- 
tinctions and differences to which our social classifications 
may lead ns. Social degradation is in no reasonable way the 
result of social moral subordination; we believe, on the con- 
trary, that the latter properly and religiously carried out, 
would effectually exclude the former. Death in the palace 
is nothing compared to poverty in the cottage; the former 
is the condition of life, the latter that of death; the 
darkness of death is soon penetrated by an ever-living light, 
that of poverty grows deeper in its darkness. The sharp- 
witted, the knave, and the rogne, claim but little fellowship 
with poverty, because their piratical practices more than 
counteract the indifference and selfishness of society. They 
are immoral experts who extract for their own use the pro- 
visions laid np in the social granaries. With them it is the 
end and not the means — it is the present and not the 
future. Now, if society could be weaned of its blind self- 
ishness, if it conld be elevated to a fitting point of moral 
sensibility, its own festering sores would be healed, its 
own bleeding wounds stopped. By opening the gate to 
honest poverty, it would expel affluent knavery, by seeking 
to protect and guard the interests of the lowly virtuous, it 
would submerge the impudently vicious. If society, how- 
ever, will obstinately persist in viewing her condition only 
through one corner of her brain, books like the one before 
us must be written in order to remind her of her real con- 
dition, of her hollow foundation, and of the varied forms 
into which her putrefactions issue. 

It is with a truly clear head and a sympathetic heart 
that the author of this work uncovers the moral depravity 
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of England, and we may say, by implication, of the whole 
world. He carries us through the social windings of the 
nation, through the by-ways of its most thickly populated 
districts, that we may see with our own eyes, and count on 
onr own fingers, the depth and extent of the crime and 
misery with which the very vitals of England are inter- 
laced. Unlike the trading politician, the plotting patriot, 
and the ambitious journalist, he has no verbose eulogiums 
upon the navy, the army, the commerce, and the financial 
power of England. Her interior life, her very soul, forms 
the subject of his book. He knows it is not through the 
material exterior of a nation, however brilliant it may be, 
that she projects herself immortally into the distant future, 
that she leaves a name behind her ever sweetly memorable. 
It is, as the past most sadly proves, a delusion to measure 
national greatness, national progress, by the mere brote 
power which a country may exercise for a time. "We know 
pugilists never transmit their physical vigor, though they 
do their immoral qualities, to their offspring. We know, 
likewise, that the nations of antiquity perished because 
their material power was made a substitute for their moral 
power — because their interior social organization was sacri- 
ficed to their exterior brute ambition. If the wealth, 
splendor, and fashion of a single family may coexist with 
the spiritual poverty, the intellectual decrepitude, and the 
moral discord of this same family, we can readily discover 
parallel cases as to nations, and judge accordingly. 

In dealing with juvenile crime, the author of this book 
enables us more clearly to see into the. heart of England 
than if he treated of manhood crime. If the youth of [a 
nation is corrupt, it implies corruption on the part of their 
progenitors, and forebodes evil to their contemporaries and 
successors. Our author enumerates as the causes of crime. 
the following agents : pauperism, compulsion, evil example, 
temptation, and hereditary predisposition, incommodious 
dwellings and low lodging-houses ; ignorance, intempe- 
rance, minor theatres, penny gaffs, dancing and singing 
saloons, gaming and betting practices, and demoralizing 
publications, workhouses and prisons. 

We look upon" this classification as rather intended to 
serve practical than scientific purposes, to aid the benevo- 
lent who have the will and the means to devise speedy and 
suitable remedies to check the growth of juvenile crime. 
We think, however, that the results of the measures 
hitherto used to stop the progress of juvenile crime have 
not been satisfactory, nor at all equal to the magnitude of 
the means set in motion for the purpose. This is due, 
doubtless, to gross misconceptions as to the nature and 
origin of juvenile crime, to theological prejudices and social 
indifference. A child is a delicate plant, and easily 
moulded and directed, where there is no inherited poison in 
the blood, if it has the proper educational advantages; and 
it is the duty of society to supply these through a proper 
organization of the family, and, where this is wanting, 
through its own agency. There is more wisdom, more 
care, more knowledge applied in England, if not elsewhere, 
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to the origin and growth of animals than to human beings ; 
the latter owe their origin and growth to fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, the former to intelligent care and scientific 
foresight. It is to this unpardonable neglect and stultified 
apathy that are dae the horrible crimes and miseries set 
forth iu the book before us. We have born in England 
every year 71,000 illegitimate children, and 300,000 of 
out-door pauper children, and as our author observes : 

The social and physical condition of this abject type of the 
genw homo is without a parallel in the history of any civilized 
race. Deprived, by the casualties of human life, of a parent's 
fostering care, by society of timely succor, without food to eat, 
means honestly to procure it, or a roof to shelter him, the 
friendless orphan has recourse to the most desperate expedients, 
when he does not or cannot steal, to eke out a miserable sub- 
sistence. Half naked, half starved, wholly ignorant, dirty and 
idle, "with moral and physical faculties stunted or debased, he 
roams at large, living upon whatever eatable refuse might, per- 
chance be picked up out of the gutter ; at other times relieving 
the goawings of hunger by a smoke of tobacco. And when, 
faint and foot-sore, he seeks repose, his bed is either the hard 
door-step, where, crouched and skulkiDg, he lies exposed to the 
mercy of the elements and the policeman, or else the slimy 
pavement of some dark archway, where congregate hordes of 
homeless urchins, but too frequently as polluted in body as they 
are soiled with sin. 

England is .the home of 200,000 people who are tramps, 
without any settled habitation, Arabs of the street, whom 
it is held scarcely possible to deal with, and few of whom 
know where they will get their nest meal, or their next 
night's rest. The estimated pauperism of the entire of 
England and Wales is 917,084 or 48 in every 1,000 of the 
population. Surely, in view of this sad condition of the 
national population of England, we should be modest in 
boasting of her greatness and power, and still more modest 
in holding her up as a model for imitation, or the canses, 
such as they are, of her grandeur for glorification. We 
see that the greater part of her people, individually and 
collectively, are morally indifferent to the destination of 
those who spring from their loins; and that both her church 
and her government are more concerned in the conserva- 
tion of their power and affluence than in teaching their sub- 
jects the moral and religions duties of their lives. Poverty 
is a fruitful source both of crime and misery; yet nothing 
is done religiously to impress upon each generation the im- 
portance of procreatively adapting the quantity of life to 
the means of subsistence, in order that the future may not 
unchangeably inherit the stereotyped improvidences of the 
past. Our author concludes his chapter on Poverty in the 
following words : 

I think I have succeeded in showing, by irrefragable facts 
and authoritative opinions that pauperism is a prolific source of 
juvenile delinquency. Nor is this, its inevitable and inalienable 
result, peculiar to our own age or nation. It has been the 
same, more or lese, at ail times, and among all civilized com- 
munities. Hence the prayer of Agur is as remarkable for its 
sound political economy as for its sacretl wisdom : " Give me 



neither poverty nor riches : feed me with food convenient for 
me, lest I be full and deny Thee, and say, who is the Lord ? or 
lest I l>epoor and steal." 

The old are hard to reform; their thoughts and feelings 
are on the ebb, and admit of no important change. Bat 
society should look to the young — should look to their 
social position, and see that it be such as best comports 
with onr true educational and moral tendencies. The 
organic instincts of a child must now be very strongly set 
in the right direction, if it escape all the evil influences of 
bad family and bad social training. 



Vakiety. — Monotonous action must fatigue a finite sense ; 
and variety must he gratefol, not merely as the introducer of a 
new attraction, but as a relief from the oppression of what is 
perseveringly old. But the other cause which commends 
variety, if not more necessary iu the constitution of things, ap- 
pears more noble, as being less dependent on the mere sensuous 
capacity of endurance. It is simply this, that variety is only 
another name for wealth, while monotony is the natural result 
of poverty. We say habitually of the writer of a poem, of the 
author of a play, of the exhibiter of fireworks, of the superin- 
tendent of any public exhibition whatsoever, that he has shown 
great poverty of invention, that there was no variety in his en- 
tertainment. The same of a general when he bungles a cam- 
paign; he. has no variety of resources; he acts upon a 
stereotyped plan; he has no conception how to meet an unex- 
pected combination. In all things, a man's variety is the 
measure of his wealth; and variety well used will be the 
measure of his power. There is nothing that the world, in 
general, so well understands as this. From a good dinner to a 
good sermon ; from the last old English fashion revived, to the 
last new French fashion imported, the effective power of almost 
everything that delights and entertains the world, depends on 
variety. Nor is this wrong. There is a certain ground-work 
of permanency, no doubt, to which a well constituted mind will 
always recur ; but saving this, the delight in any sort of mono- 
tony, and the habitual indifference to all variety of vital stimu- 
lant, though some people may be willing to pass it off for 
virtue, is merely a sign of a blunted sense, and - a natural or 
acquired stupidity. Old. persons are averse. to variety, not only 
because they have seen much in the world, and expect to find, 
nothing new, but because their sensibilities, like their limbs, are 
stiff, and opposed to every change of action. Some young 
people, again, are remarkable for the intense tenacity with 
which they cling to any object on which they have fixed their 
affections. Their souls stand in a sort of magnetio relation to 
only one human being out of all the millions by whom they are 
surrounded ; and beyond the electric delight which this single 
ecstatically-cherished relationship produces, all mortal men are 
clods to them, or walls beyond which they never dream of ex- 
tending the curiously fastidious feelers of their affection. There 
is, unquestionably, in the monotony of such an exclusive pas- 
sion, a certain exhibition of mental force; but it is, on the 
whole, to be looked upon as the sign of a meagre moral tem- 
perament, and a narrow emotional capacity. The more multi- 
fariously a man's humanity flows out into his fellow men, and- the 
more variously their humanity flows into him, the more rich will 
be the product of enlarged and ripened sympathy, the more 
complete and well-rounded the intellectual insight and general 
humiin capacity. — J. S.Blackie, 



